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lently adapted to its immediate purpose of impressing on the learner's 
mind the forms and the principles of Greek grammar, it is worth while 
to observe that by incidental remarks, scattered here and there through 
the book, the attention of the student is called to the fact that Greek is 
only one of many kindred languages which are sufficiently like it in 
formation and even in idioms to throw great light upon its grammatical 
structure. There is no subject which interests students of the ancient 
languages, after a certain amount of the initial drudgery is overcome, 
more than the elementary truths of comparative philology. In this 
connection, besides the statements in the Introduction, and the casual 
hints in the treatment of the nouns, we would call special attention to 
the notes on pages 84, 85, which treat the important subject of the 
personal endings in a thoroughly scientific method, and contain a really 
elaborate comparison of the forms of the verb tlfil in the various 
Indo-European languages. We are glad to see correct views of the 
origin of prepositions stated in an elementary grammar, and the ab- 
surdity ordinarily called tmesis passed over as lightly as possible (p. 150), 
and especially grateful for the note (on p. 144) in which the composite 
and representative character of the dative case is clearly recognized. 

The mechanical execution of the grammar leaves nothing to desire, 
and in these days of weakness of eyes, often attributed to the uncon- 
genial study of Greek, it is very important to have our books well 
printed. We regret, however, to miss an Index, although the Table of 
Contents goes far towards supplying the defect. We congratulate 
teachers on possessing at last an elementary grammar which provides 
thoroughly well for the uses of the school, and is at the same time an 
excellent stepping-stone to the higher work of college, and even of 
maturer study. 

4. — 1. A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in 
which its Forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High German. 
By Francis A. March, Professor of the English Language and 

Comparative Philology in Lafayette College, etc. New York : 

Harpers. 1870. 8vo. pp. xi, 253. 

2. An Anglo-Saxon Reader, with Philological Notes, a brief Grammar, 
and a Vocabulary. By the same. pp. viii, 166. 

In view of the new and keen interest that has been for some time 
awakened for the historical study of English, it seems strange that our 
helps to the acquisition of Anglo-Saxon, the indispensable foundation 
of that study, have been so insufficient. It is hardly too much to say 
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that we have not had in English an Anglo-Saxon grammar or lexicon 
that was fit to be used. British scholars, with a somewhat character- 
istic negligence, have been content to copy and work over Rask, again 
and again, as if Grimm and his school had never existed. In our own 
country, a well-meant but feeble effort to do something for Anglo-Saxon 
grammar was made, some twenty years ago, by Mr. Klipstein. Re- 
cently (1865), Professor Hadley gave in his " Brief History of the Eng- 
lish Language," prefixed to the last edition of Webster's Dictionary, a 
simple sketch of the language, sounder in method and more instructive 
than anything else that had appeared, and only needing greater ac- 
cessibility to make it a valuable text-book for private and class study. 
Still later, a Mr. Shute put forth a little Manual, upon a good and 
practical plan, but so ill-executed as to be hardly better than worthless : 
all that was good in it was cribbed, in a damaged condition, from 
Hadley. 

There was, then, not only room, but an " aching void," for a new 
Anglo-Saxon grammar, which should fairly represent the results of the 
best Germauic studies ; and it is matter for congratulation that an 
American has come forward to fill the void with a work so able and 
scholarly as this of Professor March's. We may point to it with pride, 
as a credit to American philology. It is founded, on the one hand, 
upon a thorough examination of what the great German grammarians, 
special, comparative, and theoretic, have done ; and, on the other, upon 
a comprehensive study of the accessible Anglo-Saxon literature. 
There is no part of it, from the Introduction to the Indexes, which 
does not bear witness both of profound and penetrating research and 
of indefatigable industry. The author did not need to tell us that its 
elaboration has been a labor of love with him. His enthusiasm, more- 
over, has carried him far beyond the bounds of a mere Anglo-Saxon 
grammar. Every letter and every form he endeavors to trace back, 
through the whole series of changes wrought in it by time and use, 
even to the old mother-speech, which was spoken before Sanskrit and 
Greek and Celtic and Germanic had begun to be different dialects. 
The work is thus, as its title claims, a comparative grammar of Anglo- 
Saxon, and is meant to serve in part as an attraction and introduction 
to the general historical study of Indo-European language. 

This wide comprehensiveness of plan, however, will not be found in 
all respects to increase the usefulness of the work. Many will be 
likely to wish that the author had labored with a more single eye to 
teaching the Anglo-Saxon itself. One grand object with those who 
wish well to philological culture nowadays is to allure as many 
6tudents of English as possible to the pursuit of Anglo-Saxon, which 
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can alone give reach and depth to their study, and connect it organically 
with the wider studies of Germanic and Indo-European language, and 
the science of universal language. In order to attain this object, it 
should be made as easy and as attractive as possible to learn Anglo- 
Saxon. The connections of the latter with English would be the side 
of its history most to be insisted on ; its upward genealogy would be 
exhibited more scantily, by way of illustration, and in order to tempt 
the learner to further investigation. We greatly fear that at least ten 
will be frightened away from the study of Anglo-Saxon by the formida- 
ble aspect of the text-book offered them by Professor March, for one that 
will be led through it to the pursuit of general linguistic science. The 
possibility of teaching well and effectively a language along with its 
historical development, and out of the same text-book, may be seriously 
questioned. No one thinks of learning Latin, or Greek, or even 
Sanskrit, in that way; nor can we call to mind a single text-book in 
which the two objects are combined. The learner has quite enough to 
occupy his mind with at first in the new forms and words he has to 
acquire ; when he has gained a certain familiarity with these hard 
facts, he has leisure and spirit to trace their wider relations. Every 
modern dialect, it is true, leads up to the parent speech ; but it is some- 
what as all roads lead to Rome : there is much chance for choice as to 
which you shall take. The Anglo-Saxon conducts us naturally back into 
Teutonic or Germanic grammar; and there we shall best take a new 
start, and review carefully the various ways that centre in it, before 
pushing further on and upward. 

We could wish, therefore, that Professor March had made a more care- 
ful separation of his comparative apparatus from the main substance of 
his grammar, and had put the former into a more subordinate position, 
as illustrative matter, so as to make it easy, for any one who chose, to 
take the one without the other. We should also have counselled 
greater moderation and reserve as to the amount and kind of com- 
parative data admitted. To put the student in relation with the best 
historical investigations of language, it would have been enough to 
report simply the sure and well-established results of comparative 
philology. But Professor March in not a few cases oversteps this limit, 
and gives us, along with such results, mere doubtful hypotheses, daring 
conjectures of a single scholar, which have not yet received, and may 
never receive, the general assent of students of language. We will refer 
here to only one striking instance, namely, Schleicher's scheme of the 
original case-endings (p. 35), involving his theory of an s as specific 
sign of plurality. 

In virtue of its form as well as its substance, this grammar is rather 
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unmercifully hard to use. Its author is himself so intense and enthusi- 
astic a worker, that he has an exaggerated faith in the working power 
and zeal of others. He nowhere labors to make things easy. He 
scorns compromises, and will not abate a jot from what he regards as a 
true theoretic mode of statement in any case. And the tendency of 
his mind is not at all toward casting his statements into a simple form. 
The most abstract formulas and technical terminology content him 
best. He revels in hard words, Greek, Latin, and German. This is 
rather a regretable mental habit in a teacher. It is surely possible to 
secure the results of profound scholarship with less of learned show 
and apparatus. A want of moderation, of due consideration of practi- 
cal ends, seems to characterize Professor March here, as well as in 
the matters to which we have before directed attention. It appears in 
even so small an item as his rejection of the sign w as representative 
of the sound of that letter in Anglo-Saxon, and his adoption, instead, 
of a new character, modelled after that used by the Anglo-Saxons 
themselves, and so like a p that the beginner, especially, is continually 
harassed and vexed by the resemblance, and almost needs a microscope 
to distinguish the one letter from the other. There is not the smallest 
real gain from this bit of — pedantry, as we can hardly help calling 
it. It is not prudent to talk of parasyntheta without ceremony, as if 
every novice in grammar would of course know what that meant. 
The subject of Anglo-Saxon versification is not so intricate, or so closely 
akin with Greek and Latin prosody, that nearly the whole of the 
terminology of the latter need be dragged in to help the treatment of 
it. Nor can we approve so extensive an importation as is here made 
from the German. " Strong " and " weak " we are willing to put up 
with, because they have won a pretty general currency, and have a 
kind of practical convenience, although they are in themselves just 
about as appropriate names of declensions and conjugations as "green" 
and " red " would be ; and, as some of the best Germanists are now 
rejecting them, we have great hope of seeing them wholly banished 
from use in another generation. But to take in ablaut and umlaut, 
and, yet worse, that ugly and absurd term riickumlaut, as English 
words, is quite beyond the stretch of our liberality. " Breaking," for 
brechung, is bad enough ; but when it comes to such a Germanism as 
"head-cases" (for leading or principal cases), we are violently re- 
calcitrant. And for whose benefit is it that we have such a rule of 
syntax given as that " a compellative is put in the vocative " ? Cer- 
tainly not the learner's. There seems, indeed, to be too much classical 
influence in the assumption at all of a " vocative " which never differs 
from the nominative. Why not an ablative and locative as well ? or a 
dual, which should be identical in form with the plural ? 
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In the making up of his verbal paradigms, also, we think Professor 
March takes a too a priori method, establishing first a framework of 
what the verb ought to express, or expresses in other tongues, and 
then trying to make the Anglo-Saxon verb fit into it, — not without 
stretching. The same effect is given by his treatment of the syntax, 
in which Becker was not a desirable model to follow. Notwithstanding 
this drawback, however, the syntax is one of the most original and 
valuable parts of the grammar, and for it the deeper student of tho 
language will be truly grateful. 

We had marked for notice a number of points, as to which we 
regard Professor March as taking the wrong view, or suggesting an un- 
tenable theory ; but they are of comparatively slight consequence, and 
may be let pass. A man of his marked individuality cannot well help 
striking out occasionally into paths where others will be shy of follow- 
ing him. 

The Reader is a worthy companion-book to the grammar. It con- 
tains seventy large octavo pages of extracts from the Anglo-Saxon 
literature, of every variety of style, carefully edited, and followed by 
full and elaborate notes. For the present, a very succinct Vocabulary 
is added, but this the author promises to expand into a complete etymo- 
logical one. The included " brief grammar " will be found, upon the 
whole, the least satisfactory part of the volume, being made up by 
piecing together extracts from the larger work, and so sharing in some 
of the undesirable features of the latter. It might have been better 
worth the author's while to make an independent grammatical sketch, 
in which he should write himself fully down to the requirements and 
preferences of those who will be likely most to need his help. Had 
he done so, no better " Introduction to Anglo-Saxon " could have been 
asked for ; as it is, we fear that he will fail of a part of the reward, in 
extended use and popularity, which his labors deserve. 



5. — 1. Ralph the Heir. By Anthony Trollope. New York: Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1871. 

2. My Daughter JUlinor. New York : Harper Brothers. 1870. 

3. Miss Van Kortlandt. New York : Harper Brothers. 1870. 

We have not placed Mr. Trollope's last work at the head of our no- 
tice with any intention of giving a synopsis or entering into a discussion 
of its plot ; indeed, the conclusion has not yet appeared as we are writ- 
ing these words. Still less have we placed the two American books 
after it with any similar intention, or because they are novels worth 
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